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But before these things are possible, 
our mechanics must know whence 
comes knowledge. "We, will assume 
that they know the technicalities of 
their trade, and the handling of their 
tools to perfection; but as we insist 
upon their designing for us, they must 
go to nature and study noble forms fit 
for ornament. They will learn better 
if obliged to conventionalize for them- 
selves, than if they study even good 
conventional mediaeval carving. They 
should not wait for some Architect to 
bring them leaves and flowers, but 
should go out into the green fields and 
forests, and study them there. Sun- 
days are the times for such employ- 
ment ; they can thus enjoy the holy 
day of rest to more profit than in tip- 
pling shops, and will read better ser- 
mons than many pulpits afford. Let 
them take their wives and children 
with them, for little children are all 
lovers of nature. They will gather 
flowers and weeds, and the father will 
sketch them as they grow, thus laying 
in a store of knowledge for the week's 
work. 

But the workman in order to study 
well must learn to draw, and for this 
purpose, working-men's schools must 
be encouraged. Schools not only for 
drawing but for modeling. In the 
schools he should be taught to draw 
only from natural forms, carefully, 
faithfully; and minutely, for the grace 
of a line often, lies in a hair's breadth. 

We believe that workmen will do 
all these things cheerfully and grate- 
fully if they only have proper en- 
couragement from the architects, (we 
say this from experience.) They must 
first induce their clients to have all 



ornamental work done by the day, 
and not in large contracts. Thus only 
can they control the work, and exert 
an influence which the master builders 
cannot interfere with. They must at 
first devote much time to the object in 
view, must instruct and advise with 
the workmen, correcting them when 
they are wrong, and encouraging them 
by moderate praise when right. 

This will be a severe test of the Ar- 
chitect's practical knowledge, and a 
benefit to him. 

The Architect should learn the capa- 
cities of his material for producing pro- 
per effects, and relying upon such knowl- 
edge should beat down any obsti- 
nate opposition on the part of the 
workman. For it is not unfrequent 
that the workman will say so-and-so 
can not be done, when, if the'architect 
takes the tools and does it, or insists 
that it shall be done, taking the risk of 
damage upon himself, he will carry 
conviction with the proof. He should 
also defer to the workman's opinion 
whenever in doubt, and be in his bear- 
ing toward him gentlemanly, kind and 
brotherly. 

Thus only, we believe, the art of 
building can be revived, and brought 
up to the standard of five hundred 
years ago. To some this may appear 
to be idle talk, so without being over 
confident, we will make no promises 
except those of a few who are banded 
together in this cause, and have agreed 
to devote the work of their lives to it. 
It is some satisfaction to know that 
some work has been done as we would 
have it, and this gives all the more 
hope for the future. 
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The two receptions thus far held 
this winter have been the occasion of 
presenting to the public a large num- 
ber of works of more or less merit, and 
it would be a great satisfaction to us if 
we could give space for an extended 
review of a considerable number of 
them. But justice to the subject of 
criticism demands that we search deep- 
ly and weigh accurately; and if we 



follow her dictates the mass must pass 
unmentioned, and the few be thorough- 
ly considered. "We have declared our 
intention to judge everything by the 
standard of truth, and will do so. But 
truth is twofold. — There is truth to na- 
ture, and truth to the moral sense of 
humanity ; and where both of these are 
violated, the latter certainly should re- 
ceive the more severe condemnation. 
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But if there be truth to nature, and 
morality set at nought, then the crime 
is all the worse. 

These thoughts were called to mind 
by viewing two pictures by the most 
popular of our artists — the one an 
old acquaintance and the other a new 
work fresh from the easel, — the former 
at the Brooklyn reception, and the lat- 
ter at the "Dodworth reception." 
"We refer to the " Jealous Babbits," by 
"Win. H. Beard and (decency forbids us 
to give what we suppose to be the real 
( name, to the other, but we suppose it 
is intended to be called) " The First 
Cigar," by J. G. Brown. 

We do not intend to give a lengthy 
criticism on either of these pictures, 
but we simply protest against them in 
the name of common decency. Nor do 
we, in so doing, assume to be conser- 
vators of public morals, but defenders 
of the pure and exalted in art. There 
may be technical merits in the works 
in question, but they are of no avail 
to cover sensuality and vulgarity. 

The critics clamor loudly for the 
"spirit" in, art, and place execution 
subordinate to it. We will not interfere 
with them by preaching dry sermons 
about " fidelity to nature," but let 
them drink their fill of the spirit that 
they can find in these works. 

"We will not disgust our readers 
with a description of the "jealous 
rabbits," for it has been frequently 
exhibited and has doubtless been seen 
by most of our readers. It is sufficient 
to know that it represents, in the form 
of the lower animals, a scene so often 
depicted in the daily papers under the 
head of "Criminal intelligence," and 
the time is, just as the jealous husband 
discovers the guilty couple in flagrante 
delicto. The rabbits are badly drawn, 
and the large leaves which are in the 
foreground look like thin colored glass. 

The critics say that the rabbits are 
" humanized," and they are welcome 
to their opinion. We accept the pic- 
ture, though from a professed animal 
painter, as the representation of ideas 
only associated with human beings, and 
too gross for endurance, and here given 
under a garb which assumes to he 
acceptable. As far as the picture 
represents the idea, the less the rabbits 
look like rabbits and the more they 
look like human beings the more truth 
it has, and therefore we find, not so 



much fault with the execution, as with 
the subject. The public have so much 
confidence in the artists that they ac- 
cept anything that is shown them, and 
do not stop to think about it, so long 
as it is the work of a man of reputa- 
tion. "When an artist who has hereto- 
fore indulged in innocent but coarse 
humor, thus betrays the confidence of 
his admirers, he commits a grave sin 
against society. 

When we first saw this picture we 
had hoped that it would be suppressed 
by popular opinion. But we were 
mistaken. To the honor of some 
women, be it known, that we have 
seen them shun it as they would a 
poisoned breath, but the " critics " 
seize every opportunity afforded by its 
exhibition to dilate upon its "inno- 
cent humor," "counterfeit humanity," 
&c. They delight in it, and drink in 
the very essence of its beastiality. "We 
can expect nothing better from men 
who are born to fawn and flatter " and 
play the fool." 

The painting would not be worth 
the notice we have given it, were it 
not for the fact of its having been ac- 
cepted by the public, and being the 
work of an artist so highly praised by 
James Jackson Jarves, the mis-repre- 
sentative of American art in Europe. 

The second picture to which we 
allude, is also in the comic vein, hut of 
different kind. It does not outrage 
our moral sense, but simply disgusts 
us, and if we be in real " sympathy " 
with it, it sickens us, like the innocent 
victim whose misfortune it relates. The 
unfortunate boy who has just indulged 
in his first cigar, with ghastly face and 
trembling limbs, stands, weakly grasp- 
ing a friendly lamp-post, with his head 
uncertainly poised over the street 
gutter. Around him are grouped half 
a dozen of the most depraved " gutter- 
loafers " to be picked up in the streets 
of New York. Their faces are dressed 
in every expression of heartless tri- 
umph, and each is smoking the rem- 
nant of what might perhaps he an 
Astor House or St. Nicholas "butt." 
One cruel fellow, the devil of the crowd, 
is just puffing a cloud of smoke into 
the poor boy's face, so as to be sure 
that there will be no doubt about the 
catastrophe. 

Such is the picture ; now what is the 
moral ? The artist was not satisfied to 
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hiave us think that the boy suffers for 
his own act, but sets all the bystanders 
dancing with glee, and one mean fellow 
with a fiendish expression blowing 
smoke into the sick boy's face. The 
whole sympathy of the artist is against 
the victim. He has no one to befriend 
him ; he has got into bad company, 
and they have evidently beguiled him 
into the act, so that they could have 
their fun out of him. The picture does 
not tell us that boys should not smoke 
cigars, but only that they will learn 
how to do so after a little inconveni- 
ence ; for all the boys, save one are 
pulling away at their " penny grabs " 
with all the confidence of f grown-up 
men. The only lesson that it could 
possibly inculcate is that little boys 
should not keep bad company, for all 
the figures, but one, are as villainous 
looking as we can conceive. The dan- 
gerous thing about this picture is that 
it is in many respects well painted, and 
very like the scene it is intended to re- 
present. 

Now this is what is called modern 
genre painting. It is an exceptional 
picture, to be sure, but we hold that it 
is an insult to refined and cultivated 
people to have such things put before 
their eyes. Yet we blushed for human- 
ity when we heard the comments upon 
it by the fashionable connoisseurs. It 
was a favorite picture at the reception, 



"So funny," "capital," "such a good 
practical joke," were some of the re- 
marks. 

But we will not be unjust to its author. 
"We do not think that he intended to 
paint a vulgar picture, or to inculcate a 
bad moral. He thought it was "fun- 
ny" and that the critics would call it 
"humorous," which/of course they have 
done. Brown is a clever painter, and 
his previous works show that he has a 
good heart in him ; we would not in- 
jure him or his reputation, and what is 
more do not want to see him do it him- 
self, and we believe he would not paint 
a disgusting picture, if he knew it. 
But he has made a great mistake, and 
the hanging committee and the public 
have a made worse mistake in giving 
him their encouragement. 

We deny that either of these pictures 
is "humorous," yet we believe that 
humor is legitimate in what is called 
genre painting, just as sentiment and 
morality are. The highest expression 
of all of them is in the works of Ho- 
garth. The true office of a genre pain- 
ter is to he a reformer, to arouse pity 
for the friendless and oppressed, and to 
ridicule the foibles and follies of the 
world. His mission is charity. 

"We rejoice that two such painters 
now live. France has her Frere, Ame- 
rica her Eastman Johnson. 
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O Mount beloved ! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight's sanguine strain 
Along thy peaks expire ; 

Mount beloved ! thy frontier waste 

1 seek with a religious haste 

And reverent desire. 

They greet me midst thy shadows cold, — 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 

Amidst the desert found; 
Such gladness as in Him they felt 
Who, with them, through the darkness dwelt, 

And compassed all around. 

Oh, happy ! if His will were so, 
To give me manna here for snow, 
And, by the torrent-side, 



